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EDITOR'S  LETTER 


It  is  always  important,  particularly  on  a  college 
campus,  to  recognize  creativity  and  original  thought. 
QUAD  seeks  to  provide  this  recognition  at 
Birmingham  -  Southern.    It  is  obvious  that  written 
and  visual  arts  are  important  to  students  on  this 
campus,  given  the  overwhelming  number  of 
submissions  we  received  for  this  issue.  Choosing 
from  among  them  was  no  easy  task.    But  with  the 
patient  work  of  the  editors  and  the  staff,  we  have 
compiled  what  we  believe  to  be  an  outstanding 
magazine. 

I  hope  this  issue  continues  the  upward  trend 
QUAD  has  shown  over  the  last  few  years.    The 
support  of  the  student  body  is  vital  to  QUAD.    Take 
the  time  to  look  through  the  magazine,  and  you  might 
be  surprised  to  see  what  your  fellow  students  have 
created. 

I  want  to  thank  the  people  who  made  this 
magazine  possible:  the  many  students  who 
submitted  their  work,  an  act  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  courage  in  the  first  place;  the  SGA,  whose 
generosity  enabled  us  to  have  color  and  40  pages; 
Dr.  Sandra  Sprayberry,  whose  patience  and  advice 
was  much  needed;  and,  of  course,  the  Publications 
Board,  assistant  editors  and  the  staff. 

Amorak  Huey 


POLICY 


QUAD  is  the  art  and  literary  magazine  of 
Birmingham  -  Southern  College.    Funded  by  the 
Student  Government  Association,  QUAD  is  published 
twice  a  year.    The  faculty  adviser  is  Dr.  Sandra 
Sprayberry.  Any  BSC  student  may  submit  written 
work  to  Box  A-46  or  give  art  and  photography  to  the 
art  editor. 

QUAD  staff  members  judge  all  submitted  work 
anonymously.    We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  manu- 
scripts for  clarity,  punctuation,  and  grammar.    The 
views  expressed  in  QUAD  are  those  of  the  artists 
and  authors  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
staff,  faculty  adviser,  Publications  Board,  SGA,  or 
Birmingham  -  Southern  administration. 
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Poems  by  Chris  Graham 


DOGWOOD 


Years  ago,  we  decided  that  the  church 

Would  buy  the  property  once  you  were  gone. 

The  house  would  be  destroyed 

So  that  a  parking  lot  could  be  created, 

But  I'm  sure  you  would  have  preferred  a  playground. 

When  the  bulldozers  had  finished  the  work 

And  the  last  of  the  burning  wood  and  shingles 

Cooled,  my  one  request  had  been  honored: 

They  left  our  dogwood  standing. 

Every  spring  that  wonderful  tree  would 

Explode  like  pink  fireworks 

And  create  a  maze  that  I  could 

Work  my  way  through  and  rest  inside. 

You  would  come  out,  or  call  through 

The  screen  door  and  tell  me  to  be  careful. 

The  house  is  gone  now,  and  the  dogwood  is  dying. 


MAMOO 


You  were  old  before  I  was  young, 

Your  mother's  milk  having  fed  your  mother's  children, 

Your  children,  and  now  me,  the  illegitimate 

Surprise  that  I  was  and  am. 

I  was  your  son,  not  your  daughter's  mistake. 

Countless  were  the  nights 
I  would  enter  my  dream-world 
Holding  on  to  your  supple  earlobe, 
The  smell  of  Ben  Gay  lulling  me  to  sleep 
Like  a  peaceful  song. 

All  my  life  you  ruled  with  an 

Iron  hand  wracked  with  arthritis, 

Switching  me  with  that  damn  bush-stem 

Whenever  I  acted  too  much  like  a  boy. 

Your  ideals  were  beaten  into  me  with  every  lash 

Now  you  see  my  life  from  the 

Other  side  of  wherever  we  exist, 

Probably  wondering  what  it  is  you  did  wrong. 

I  can  answer  you,  Mamoo,  and  firmly  say,  "Nothing." 

Nothing. 

You  made  me  in  your  image  and  I  like  it. 


INSANITY 


We  live  with  them  every  day, 

Those  sensations  caused  by  the  white-hot  arrows 

Piercing  the  flesh,  muscle,  and  bone 

In  our  lower  backs. 

Gritting  our  teeth  when  we 

Take...Oh 

That...My 

Step...God 

At  the  top  of  the  fifth  flight  of  stairs, 

As  the  hidden  dwarves 

Pound  their  rusty  hammers 

Into  the  backs  of  our  strong  thighs. 

Insanity,  it  must  be, 

Gripping  the  barre  and  staring  at  a  wall  that 

Looks  blankly  back  without  rassurrance, 

As  our  hard-earned  sweat  pours  down 

Taut  bodies. 

The  grace  is  a  product  of  the  pain; 

The  agility,  a  result  of  the  straining. 

When  we  take  the  stage  that  blank  wall  of  stone  is  gone, 

And  staring  back  is  a  living  mass  of  praise. 


That's  Amazing 
Darrell  Stovall 


Poems  by  Heather  Dunn 

NIGHT 
FLOWERS 


Walking  in  the  mauve  nights 
we  have  here,  you  sing 
lullabies  under  your  breath 
and  pick  jasmine  for  me 
to  put  in  a  champagne 
bottle  when  we  get  home. 

When  I  was  little, 

I  collected  silky  magnolia 

peels  and  kept  them 

in  a  shoebox  under  my  bed. 

Now  I  gather  them  to  slide 

across  your  cheek,  eyes 

closed.  No  moon  tonight. 
The  only  blooming 
magnolia,  the  top 
one,  backlit 
by  streetlight,  glows 

clear  and  white, 

a  shadow  of  your  bare 

shoulders  by  candlelight. 


PILGRIMAGE  AT  YULE 

FORADRIENNE 


Here  on  this  dark  highway 

I  wish  you  were  with  me 

watching  the  parade  of  Christmas 

lights,  and  the  endless  supply  of  gingerbread 

houses.  Each  has  its  own  witch 

and  lost  children. 

A  cigarette  flies  from 
the  car  ahead  of  me 
and  swirls  in  the  wind, 
scattering  fire.  I  think 
of  you,  who  can  see 
beauty  in  ashes  and  asphalt. 

My  mother's  house 

smells  of  cinnamoned  cider  and  pine, 

the  usual  offerings. 

The  coals  in  the  fireplace  glow 

and  splinter  like  Christmas  stocking 

rock  candy.  They  burn  my  face. 

Your  hands  are  always  cool,  soothing 

me  like  a  fevered  child.  Even  now. 


GHOSTS 

FOR  MY  FATHER 


You  talk  to  me 
like  you  talk 
to  yourself. 

I  got  your  letter 
today.  I  am  getting 
good  at  reading  the 
spaces.  So  careful 
you  are  to  tell  me 
what  you  know 
is  not  your  business. 

A  boy  called  me  last  night- 
said  I  was  the  first 
girl  he'd  ever  kissed. 
Memory  made  him 
track  me  down  after 
fourteen  years. 

Things  like  this  frighten 
you,  I  know.   You  escaped 
your  past.    (I'm  the  only 
one  you  tell.   Only  me.) 
Now  I'm  creating  my  own 
ghosts,  my  own  hauntings. 

Your  best  prayer  for  me: 
that  I  can  run  as  fast  as  you. 


Heather  Dunn 


Divinity 
Stephen  Hanson 


Fuzz  Balls  and  Toe  Nails 


"Hello?"  she  said. 

"Hey,  kiddo!"  he  said.    "I'm  just  calling 
to  see  how  you're  doing." 

She  looked  at  the  clock  and  thought 
about  how  much  work  she  had  to  do.    "Hey, 
Daddy!    I  guess  you're  by  yourself  tonight. 
What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  sitting  here  by  my  new  gas  fire 
watching  the  news.    What  were  you  doing?" 

She  paused.    "Oh,  nothing."    She  waited 
for  him  to  tell  her  why  he  called.    He  does  not 
call  to  chat. 

"Do  you  know  old  Mr.  Bayles?  Well,  his 
wife  died  last  week.   The  day  after  the  funeral 
he  tied  two  cinder  blocks  to  his  feet  and 
jumped  in  the  lake.    He  just  couldn't  live 
without  her." 

She  sat  on  her  bed  picking  fuzz  balls  off 
her  flannel  sheets  and  rolling  them  into  bigger 
fuzz  balls.    "That's  awful!    It  may  seem 
strange,  but  the  first  thing  that  pops  into  my 
mind  is  how  strange  it  seems  for  someone  to 
commit  suicide  in  Livingston.    And  like  that!    I 
could  think  of  a  less  painful  way.    Pills  or 
something-just  go  to  sleep  and  never  wake 
up." 

"I  know  it.    Everyone's  keeping  it  a 
secret,  though.    Isn't  that  nice?   Only  in  a  small 
town  would  people  do  that  for  you." 

She  yanked  out  an  eyebrow  hair. 
"Yeah." 

"Listen.    I  had  the  strangest  dream  last 
night.    I  told  it  to  Ray  and  he  interpreted  it,  but 
I'll  tell  you  and  you  tell  me  what  you  think." 
Ray,  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the  junior 
college,  is  his  best  friend.    '  'It's  so  terrible- 
but  even  more  sad--that  I  almost  couldn't  tell 
anyone.    I  dreamed  Dad  and  Uncle  Bob  came  to 
me  and  told  me  they  were  too  sad  to  live 
anymore,  and  thy  asked  me  to  kill  them.   They 
were  crying,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  them  that  I 
put  them  in  a  manilla  envelope,  sealed  it,  put  it 
on  the  floor,  and  stood  on  the  end  so  they 
couldn't  breathe." 

She  ripped  off  the  tip  of  her  toenail  and 


tried  to  roll  it  between  her  fingers  into  a  ball. 
Her  toe  bled.    The  toenail  kept  springing 
open. 

"I  kept  hearing  them  crying  these 
pitiful  cries,  and  I  almost  let  them  out,  but  I 
thought  that  it  had  been  too  long  and  they 
were  probably  brain  damaged,  so  I  kept 
standing  there.   Tears  were  just  pouring  off 
my  face,  and  I  finally  picked  up  the  envelope 
and  listened.    I  didn't  hear  anything.    It  was 
so  silent." 

She  heard  her  father  clanging  the 
poker  while  he  stirred  the  ashes  she  knew 
were  asbestos.    "Daddy,  it  sounds  like  you 
are  upset  about,  you  know,  Papaw's  death, 
your  divorce,  my  divorce,  the  union  people  at 
work.    You  have  so  much  to  deal  with.    You 
really  should  give  yourself  more  breaks.    You 
can't  keep  walking  around  tied  up  in  knots. 
Pick  one  problem  and  work  through  that  one 
before  you  go  on  to  the  next." 

"Oh,  Ray  just  said  that  the  dream 
means  I  am  trying  to  put  an  end  to  a  twenty- 
eight-year  marriage.    I'm  fine.    Doc  Brown 
prescribed  something,  but  I  don't  need  it." 

"You're  having  a  lot  of  disturbing 
dreams  lately-taking  one  pill  before  bed 
might  help  you  relax."   Take  one  now  or  a 
whole  bottle  later,  she  thought.    "You  always 
push  yourself  so  much.    It's  not  good  for  you. 
She  remembered  the  time,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  he  was  so  determined  to  finish  laying  the 
marble  floor  that  he  worked  for  twelve  hours 
straight  until  his  arm  curled  into  his  body  and 
refused  to  move." 

"Maybe,  but  I'm  fine  tonight. 
Anyway,  medicine  always  does  the  opposite 
thing  to  me  that  it's  supposed  to." 

She  heard  a  ripping  sound  she  guessed 
was  her  father  tearing  the  ads  from  the  TV 
Guide. 

"I  better  let  you  go-l  just  wanted  to 
see  how  you  were  doing" 

He  hung  up,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
work. 

Shannon  Masdon 


Poems  by  Kim  Witcher 


WHITE  HOTEL 


last  night  inside  the  circle 

of  dream -reality 
you  and  i  entered  once  more 

the  White  Hotel 
of  our  strange  fascination, 
i  held  your  hand 
all  the  way  up 
the  twisting  white-tiled 
stair 
we  were  laughing 
this  time  it  was  your  room 
(and  not  your  room, 
your  room  in  a  dream) 
colored  crystals  hanging 
from  your  ceiling, 
red  glass  beads 
twined  round  your  bedpost 
and  you  lay  and  i  lay  in  each  other's  arms 

on  the  floor, 
you  were  the  very  young  you 
that  i  first  loved 
your  body  soft  and  warm 
and  golden-brown,  like  sand 

or  honey, 
your  eyes  changing  constantly 
from  ice-blue  to  silver  to  stormy  grey 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  you  that  way 

to  dream  of  you 
because  afterward,  every  time, 

you  come  cold,  crashing  into  my  life 

to  break  me 
"i  am  a  broken  woman,  perhaps  more  broken 
can  you  help  me  can  you  understand" 


LAJARISSE 

FOR  JULIA 


i  would  wind  your  long,  thick  braid 
(as  black  as  coal 
and  smelling  of  sandalwood, 

fastened 
with  a  gold  cord) 
around  my  forearm 
around  and  around  like  a  snake 
sleeping  on  a  slender  branch 
until  i  reached  the  white  blossom 

of  your  tender  nape 
and  i  would  pull  your  head  back 
strong  as  a  man  in  rage  and  hot  sorrow 
and  twist 
until  you  opened  your  ice-blue  eyes  to  me 
and  spoke  my  name, 
i  would  hold  you  like  a  doll  against 
the  sun-washed  window 

late-aftemoon  blue 
shadowing  and  softening  your  eyes 
and  wait  for  you  to  cry. 


LATE  NIGHT 


ii 


feeling  like  i  feel 

when  high  as  the  sky  i  stumble 

out  of  a  smoky  place 

every  movement  of  my  body  suddenly 

alive  and  jangling  in 

the  rich  autumn  air 

orange  and  brown  leaves  spiralling  about  me 

from  the  tips  of  my  fingers 

am  i  lady  jane 

pale  lips  moving  in  endless  silent 

prayer,  my  quiet  face  a  copy 

of  the  madonna's,  eyes  dark  and  bright, 

or  an  alive  young  girl  with  the  moon 

right  in  front  of  her,  not  far  away, 

possible. 

II 
they  reach  for  me,  eyes  open  wide, 
they  ask  me  to  explain  a  poem,  my  lips 
move  but  i  make  no  sound,  i  want 
to  begin  to  write,  i  look  at  the  page 
and  the  words  pass  over  it 
like  shimmering  smoke, 
my  hand  aches  in  rememberance 
(this  is  what  it  feels  like),  but  something 
stops  me.    my  hand  levitates 
like  a  bird  with  beating  wings  above 
the  page,    i  am  afraid  to  feel 
anything,    i  am  afraid  of  the  source  of 
the  poetry,    i  will  search  inside  myself 
but  if  i  do  find  that  cold  blue  spring 
if  i  do  uncover  that  winged  marble  dreamchild 
poised  forever  beneath  my  eyes,  ready  to  soar 
into  the  vibrant  air,  and  i  find  i  must 
foresake  it,  will  the  me  that  i  know  die? 
is  that  where  my  life 
or  death  is 


like  a  sign  that  night  you  showed  me 
a  part  of  yourself  hidden  by  a  green  filmy 
curtain,  because  i  wanted  to  love  you,  and 
in  pain  and  alienation  i  went  closing 
up  into  myself  just  like  a  telescope,    everything 
has  changed,  how  could  we  be  friends 
when  there  is  the  smell  of  cold  hands 
and  december  and  jasmine  and  "The 
Crystal  Ship"  mixed  in  our  memory?    how 
can  you  even  look  at  me  without  screaming 
like  a  child  in  wild  sorrow  when  something 
dies? 

IV 

where  do  the  words  come  from?    it'sdawing. 
i  find  them  in  my  mind  like  stars  hooked 
upon  a  silver  sky.    i  don't  know  whether 
to  bind  my  hand  or  to  send  them  zinging 
across  the  universe,  shining  and  making  a 
noise  like  a  thousand  bells. 


Kim  Witcher 
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Crown  Royal 
Sarah  Hershberger 
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Honeymoon 


At  last  we  see  lights  ahead--not  the 
repair  shop  we  hope  for,  but  a  welcome 
island  of  civilization,  nevertheless.    Cliff 
steers  the  Audi  past  the  haphazardly  parked 
pickups  and  pulpwood  trucks  and  chooses  a 
spot  between  a  lightpost  and  a  rusty  Esso 
pump.    He  opens  the  hood  and  looks  over  the 
complexities  inside,  searching  for  the  cause 
of  our  dim  headlights  and  failing  air 
conditioner. 

We  decide  to  go  into  the  roadhouse 
and  phone  for  help.    The  place  is  a  plain 
wooden  square  with  aged  board  showing 
beneath  peeling  white  paint.    A  crude  sign 
identifies  the  place  as  The  Spot.    In  the 
windows  are  neon  signs  advertising  Stroh 
Light  and  Red  Man.    Strains  of  jukebox  music 
and  laughter  filter  through  the  sagging  screen 
door  with  its  cotton-plugged  holes. 

Inside,  men  in  worn  jeans  and  safety 
shoes  line  the  bar,  some  talking,  some  staring 
at  a  ten-inch  television  screen  where  two 
sweaty  middleweights  slug  tiredly  at  one 
another.    Overhead,  a  fan  stirs  the  rising 
cigarette  smoke. 

Choosing  a  table  by  the  front  window, 
I  sink  into  a  plastic  chair  that  feels  cool 
against  my  sunburned  back.    Cliff  proceeds  to 
a  pay  phone  on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 
I  see  him  talking  to  a  bald  man  behind  the 
bar,  who  beckons  a  state  trooper  from  a  table 
on  the  far  side.   Together  they  pore  over  a 
slender  phone  directory,  and  Cliff  circles 
something  with  his  pen.   There  is  no  sign  of  a 
town  on  the  highway.    I  wonder  what  town 
the  directory  is  for. 

Behind  the  bar,  the  chunky  bald  man 
wipes  his  hands  on  his  apron  and  punches 
some  keys  on  the  cash  register.    On  the 
register  is  a  decal,  "This  property  protected 
by  Smith  and  Wesson."    Behind  the  bar,  a 
window  opens  to  the  kitchen.   There,  a  black 


wearing  a  paper  cap  sharpens  a  cleaver  and 
begins  shreading  a  blackened  hunk  of  pork. 
The  aroma  reminds  me  we  haven't  eaten  since 
the  hotel  breakfast  buffet. 

The  wall  behind  the  bar  is  cluttered  with 
advertising  posters  for  local  fundraisers: 
Support  our  Marching  Jaguars,  Kimberly  Taylor 
Transplant  Fund,  Volunteer  Firemen  Annual 
Turkey  Shoot.   There  are  photographs  in  plain 
black  frames-Bear  Bryant  and  Shug  Jordan 
shaking  hands,  Dolly  Parton  in  a  satin  Western 
shirt,  Bobby  Allison  posing  with  his  pit  crew, 
and  the  bald  fellow  and  another  man  with  a 
display  of  king  mackerel  caught  aboard  the 
Lucky  Lady. 

Now  Cliff  is  dialing  the  phone.    He  has 
the  receiver  to  his  left  ear  and  stops  his  right 
ear  with  his  finger  to  shut  out  the  pulsing  bass 
of  the  jukebox  music.   The  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  puts  him  on  hold.    He  leans  back 
against  the  bar  and  thumbs  through  a  tear-off 
daily  calendar  that  is  a  month  behind.    Now  his 
hand  is  on  his  ear  again,  and  he's  talking. 

The  screen  door  slams  behind  me,  and  I 
turn  to  look  at  the  newcomers.   The  woman  is 
a  slender  blonde  in  tight  jeans  and  high-heeled 
sandals,  a  Western  Barbie  look-alike.   She  is 
wearing  Obsession  cologne.   The  man,  a  loud 
talker,  wears  a  t-shirt  with  a   Confederate  flag 
on  the  back  and  the  words,  "Clean  up  the 
South.    Buy  a  Yankee  a  bus  ticket."   They 
choose  a  table  in  a  dim  corner  near  the  jukebox 
where  another  couple  dances  to  Willie  Nelson's 
"September  Song." 

Now  Cliff  joins  me  at  the  table  and 
hands  me  a  piece  of  paper  folded  very  small. 
He  watches  as  I  unfold  the  calendar  page  for 
last  Saturday.    In  the  margin  is  a  heart 
containing  the  the  words  "Cliff  loves  Lisa." 


Elaine  Williams 
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Untitled 
Ralph  Young 
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Excerpt     From  "All  About   Anne" 


Running  out  of  gas  has  got  to  be 
the  worst.    Only  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  the  station,  and  I  could  not  make  it. 
I  had  been  driving  home  from  church  on 
one  of  those  cracked  and  tarred  country 
highways.    A  full  moon  was  out  on  that 
clear  night,  but  a  spring  storm  was  on  the 
way.    You  could  tell  by  the  way  the  wind 
blew. 

I  walked  along  the  tall  grass 
shoulder  towards  the  service  station  that 
was  my  only  hope.    Suddenly  my  head 
was  jerked  backwards,  and  my  jaws 
snapped  shut  so  hard  it  hurt.    A  grimy 
arm  pinned  my  head  back  as  another  arm 
held  a  sharp  tip  to  my  throat. 

"Don't  try  to  scream.    Just  take 
your  clothes  off!" 

I  began  to  panic.    My  head  was 
back  so  far  and  the  arm  was  pinching  my 
windpipe,  I  was  only  gasping  for  air.    The 
stars  in  the  sky  seemed  to  bulge  with 
each  passing  second. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me,  fucking 
bitch?"    the  heavy  voice  said.     Nothing 
seemed  to  matter.    I  could  feel  my  spine 
twitching  and  my  side  throbbing,  but  all  I 
really  knew  was  that  there  were  clouds 
rolling  in  from  the  east.    From  somewhere 
in  my  lightheadedness  I  managed  to  gasp, 
"The  necklace.    Look  at  my  necklace." 

I  was  slung  around  towards  the 
light  from  the  service  station.    It  was  only 
about  200  feet  away,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  been  a  mile.    Nobody  was  around. 


"So  it's  a  cheap  silver  I.D. 
necklace.    What  the  fuck  do  you  want  me 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Read  it.    It's  a  Medic-Alert 
necklace." 

One  of  the  hands  ripped  it  from  my 
throat.  The  man  with  the  arms  didn't  say 
anything.    I  prayed  he  could  read. 

"It  means  if  you  screw  me,  you'll 
die." 

The  arms  slung  me  to  the  ground 
as  he  yelled,  "Shit!    I  know  what  it 
means.    O.k.  you  can--" 

"My  mouth  is  full  of  open  sores." 

A  final  "fuck"  spewed  from  his 
mouth  as  he  reached  towards  me.    There 
was  a  silver  flash  in  his  right  hand. 

"All  it  takes  is  one  drop  of  my 
blood..."    I  was  amazed  that  I  was  still 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  that  I  wasn't 
particularly  scared.    All  I  knew  was  the 
growing  pressure  in  my  chest.    Like  the 
eye  of  a  storm  twisting,  turning  I  was 
becoming  aware  of  my  rage. 

Headlights  from  a  logging  truck 
came  barreling  down  the  road.    The  man 
with  the  arms  took  off  into  the  woods. 
My  eyes  were  beginning  to  sting. 

"Chicken  shit!!"  I  screamed  at  the 
top  of  my  lungs,  bursting  the  weight  in 
my  chest.    "You  let  a  logging  truck  scare 
you?"    I  had  begun  hysterically  laughing. 
I  fell  back  into  the  grass.    Swaying  in  the 
wind,  the  grass  covered  me  like  waves  as 
I  watched  the  eastern  clouds  roll  in. 


Jennifer  Small 
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JULY  AFTERNOON 


I  watched  the  rain  come  down  the  street  it 
knew  where  it  was  going  without  hesitation 
the  grey  surrounded  the  church  of  Christ 
I  watched  the  lightning  strike  the  brown 
stone's  steeple  and  to  me  the  entire  structure 
glowed  for  a  split  second  not  with  the 
powerful  brilliance  of  god's  omnipotent 
supermical  essence  but  with  the  dull  glow 
of  stupid  reality. 

I  tossed  my  cigarette  into  the  grey  and 
stepped  inside  from  under  the  pathetic 
prep  green  awning. 
Just  another  storm. 

Will  Smith 


UPON  TELLING  ME  OF 
YOUR  ENGAGEMENT 


My  hollow  body  echoes 

your  rehearsed  words, 

it's  complicated, 

as  you  walk  with  me 

around  our  customary  block; 

that  clumsy  experience 

of  walking 

and  then  slowing, 

good-bye, 

only  to  realize  we're  going  the  same  direction: 

it's  awkward  to  continure 

but  I  can't  go  out  of  my  way,  either, 

so  we  just  keep  walking. 


Ellen  Schendel 
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FOR  DAD, 
ON  YOUR  BIRTHDAY 


I'll  never  forget 

the  day  we  labored  over  red  posterboard 

trying  to  turn  me  into  a  Crayola  crayon. 

You  sat  on  the  living  room  floor,  indian-style, 

as  I  knelt  to  watch  your  black  magic  marker 

illustrate  the  crayon's  paper  wrappings. 

You  were  amused  when  I  practiced  walking  in  your  creation 

only  to  promptly  tip  over  like  a  newly-chopped  tree 

because  you  forgot  to  cut  out  armholes  for  your  awkward  little  girl. 

I  worried  about  parading  such  an  unusual  costume 

But  you  said  I  would  win 

Most  Original. 

Later,  you  led  my  wobbly  way 

through  the  October  chill. 

You  guarded  my  distinguished  award 

in  the  bushes,  while  I  rang  the  bell, 

trick-or-treat, 

and  after  I  turned  from  the  door 

you  accepted  your  glamorous  reward, 

a  tiny  foil-wrapped  chocolate  bar, 

for  your  creativity. 

Together  we  carried  our  prizes 

past  shadows  of  masked  strangers 

towards  home. 


Ellen  Schendel 
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Poems  by  June  Rowell 


TRACING 


I  trace  the  crevices  of  my  hand 

back  to  its  small  beginning 

Remembering 

the  slime  green  frog 

I  chased  through  a  yard  of  damp  grass  and  magnolias 

until  I  caught  and  squeezed 

Its  unexpected  response  of 

urine  on  my  favorite  blue  jumper 

running  inside 

Mother  sitting  me  down 

feeding  me  chocolate  mik  and  peanut  butter  and  jelly 

My  face  dry 

my  hands  sticky 

my  jumper  in  the  wash 

bouncing  to  my  room 

curling  up  on  the  polar  bear  rug 

centered  on  the  floor 

feeling  safe 

Full 

Tracing  forward 

I  look  up  to  watch 

trees  drop 

grass  wither 

The  house  burn 


FLUIDITY 


He  followed  me  along  the  eroded  pier 

that  sighed  with  each  progressive  movement 

for  sovereignty  from  fish  guts  and  careless  hooks. 

Every  footstep,  light  and  determined, 

followed  the  sound  of  salty-tongued  waves 

toward  the  lip  of  the  wooden,  vocal  end. 

Looking  outward,  beyond  where  my  shoe  tips  hung, 

I  saw  darkness  of  the  October  night 

and  felt  the  liquid  fingers 

glide  upon  my  shoulder 

and  warm  breath  against  my  neck. 

He  was  there,  behind, 

waiting  for  me  to  tell  him  stories 

of  sea  birds  and  shells  that  whisper 

harsh  ways  of  water  and  survival. 

Not  knowing  where  to  begin,  I  turned  away 

from  the  stubborn  blackness  and  gush 

toward  his  protective  flesh. 

He  chose  to  learn  the  stories 

from  my  barnacle  grasp. 


COFFEE  SHOPPE 
PHILOSOPHY 


I  stare  over  the  brim, 

steam  fogs  my  eyeglasses, 

I  sip. 

He  recites  homemade  philosophy. 

Fear,  he  says, 

is  anger  without  force, 

is  opinion  without  evidence, 

is  love  without  occasion. 

Breathing  in, 

I  remove  my  stare 

to  selectively  watch 

a  pool  of  creamer 

vibrate 

as  I  shift  and  arch  my  back 

against  orange  plastic  and  grease. 

I  say, 

fear  is 

when  ricocheting  voices 

bound  through  your  ears 

begging  hot  slices  upon  your  wrists, 

and  the  thick  waters 

that  follow  and  block 

entrances 

or  exits 

as  the  din  of  voices  silences. 

He  smirks 

before  asking  for  more  coffee. 

Under  my  breath 

I  say, 

fear  is  a  still  pool. 
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The  Stock  Man 


Bubba  gunned  the  engine  of  his 
jacked-up  red  pickup  so  that  he  could 
grind  to  a  stop  in  a  graveled  parking  space 
at  the  Wagon  Wheel.    He  is  not  being 
careless,  though;  he  just  knows  how  to 
make  an  entrance.    He  would  never 
endanger  his  Dodge  Ram-he  paid  more  for 
it  than  he  did  for  the  trailer  he  and  his 
family  live  in.    He  ordered  the  truck 
special:  complete  with  Local  Motion 
decals,  custom  gun  rack  and  tool  box,  bed 
liner  (so  deer  blood  doesn't  ruin  the  paint 
job),  and  extra  large  wheels.    Bubba  does 
not  like  gaudiness,  so  he  limited  himself  to 
one  bumper  sticker:  "Honk  If  You  Like  To 
Party  Naked."    The  inside  is  usually 
immaculate,  except  for  a  spit  cup,  the 
occasional  overlooked  beer  cap,  and  a  roll 
of  toilet  paper  for  hunting  season.    His 
glove  compartment  contains  only  the 
essentials:  a  pistol,  a  spare  can  of  Skoal, 
and  a  supply  of  Magnum  condoms. 

Bubba  grabbed  his  Camels  and 


honked  his  horn  (it  plays  "Go  Alabama, 
Crimson  Tide")  before  joining  his  buddies 
inside.    He  is  as  thirsty  for  a  Bud  now  as  he 
has  ever  been-the  foreman  at  the 
construction  site  gave  him  hell  all  week,  and 
he  is  ready  for  a  night  out.    To  add  to  his 
festive  mood,  he  wore  his  favorite  clothes 
for  Saturday-night- with-the-guys-and-pay- 
day-too:    snakeskin  boots,  worn  jeans  (no 
holes,  though-that's  for  college  boys)  with  a 
faded  circle  on  the  back  pocket,  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  cap  that  says,  "Old  Fart."    His 
wife  (who  is,  of  course,  at  home)  has  one 
that  says,  "Old  Fart's  Old  Lady,"  and  his  son 
(Bubba,  junior)  has  one  that  says,  "I  Look 
Like  My  Daddy." 

Before  he  walks  in  the  door  he  is 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  "Bubb-a,  Bubba" 
and  a  rhythm  section  of  stomping  boots  and 
pounding  fists.    As  Bubba  tells  the  bartender 
that  the  next  round  is  on  him,  he  thinks  that 
it  is  times  like  these  that  make  life  worth 
living. 


Shannon  Madson 
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Poems  by  Daniel  Evans 


RUINS 


The  late  afternoon  sun 

was  still  oppressive 

as  you  led  her 

to  the  old  abandoned  farmhouse 

off  Highway  32. 

The  path  through  the  brambles 

was  almost  grown  over. 

Rust  from  nails  and  barbed  wire 

streaked  the  dry  grey  wood 

of  the  gateposts. 

The  steps  creaked  as  you  mounted  them; 

you  warned  her 

Keep  to  one  side. 

The  heat  and  dust 

made  you  cough  as  you  forced 

the  door; 

shreds  of  sunlight  mottled 

the  rotten  floor. 

She  stood  silent 

in  awe  of  the  stifling  emptiness. 

You  threw  down  the  blanket. 

Later, 

when  you  clasped  her 

in  sweaty  arms, 

you  searched  her  eyes 

for  hate, 

resentment; 

but  found  only  the  chill 

of  the  oncoming  night. 


BLUE  SPIDERS 


I  was  with  you  the  day 
you  saw  blue  spiders 
skimming  along  the  surface 
of  the  sluggish  river, 
our  shirts  sticking  to  us 
in  the  late  August  heat. 

We  watched  as  they  disappeared 

into  golden  slivers  of  sunlight 

only  to  reappear  as  they  passed  near 

the  bushes  beneath  the  shade 

of  that  mossy  oak. 

You  laughed  at  the  tiny  creatures 

as  they  pitted  their  lives 

against  the  river's  flow 

etching  out  fans  of  ripples. 

You  wouldn't  hang  your  toes  in  the  water; 

afraid,  I  guess,  of  snakes,  or  bugs 

or  whatever  it  was  I  wasn't. 


You  slept  on  my  shoulder  that  night 

as  I  drove  down  country  roads. 

The  headlights  competed  with  the  moon 

for  dominion  over  haystacks  and  cornfields. 

The  white  lines  hit  the  car 

like  water  dripping  from  an  icicle 

when  the  cold  breaks. 
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Venetian  Shadow 


Tracy  Thomas 


Russell 


The  last  time  I  saw  Russell  alive 
was  the  night  he  disappeared.    He  was 
going  to  the  store  or  some  such,  and  I 
had  a  calculus  exam  the  next  morning.    I 
studied  past  midnight,  and  as  I  laid  my 
weary  body  to  rest  he  still  had  not 
returned.    Figuring  he  was  at  Kim's,  I 
quickly  fell  asleep.    When  the  alarm 
wrenched  me  into  consciousness 
Russell's  bed  was  made  and  he  was 
gone.    I  rose,  showered,  shaved,  and 
went  off  to  face  Death  By  Calculus. 

It  was  dinnertime  when  Kim 
knocked  on  my  door.    Russell  hadn't 
been  in  class,  at  lunch,  or  in  chem  lab. 
We  looked  everywhere.    Called  everyone 
we  could  think  of.    Nothing  was  missing 
but  Russell  and  his  car,  which  he  hadn't 
used  since... 

...last  night.    We  called  the  police. 

The  days  dragged  by.    Russell 
made  the  papers,  the  television  news. 
They  searched  the  streets,  the  woods; 
they  dragged  the  river.    Not  a  trace,  for  a 
week. 

They  found  the  body  washed 
ashore  a  small  island  in  the  river.    The 
corpse  was  horribly  mutilated  and 
decomposed  to  the  point  where  a  positive 
identification  was  difficult.    They 
determined  the  time  of  death  as  the  night 
of  Russell's  disappearance,  and  it  was  a 
male  with  his  height,  build,  and  blood 
type.    Russell's  dental  records  could  not 
be  located  for  an  absolute  match.    The 
search  ended. 

There  was  the  memorial  at  school, 
the  funeral,  all  in  agonizing  slow  motion. 
They  came  and  moved  Russell's  things 
out  of  our  room.    Slowly,  awkwardly,  life 
went  on.    The  months  passed,  the  days 
grew  shorter,  colder.     Exams  gave  way 
to  a  touchy  Christmas,  and  the  world 


went  on  without  Russell. 

I  never  had  another  roommate. 
Never  wanted  one.    It  was  in  the  middle 
of  my  senior  exams  three  years  later 
when  I  awoke  to  a  quiet  tapping  on  my 
door  at  3  a.m. 

Russell  stood  there,  a  faint  ghost 
of  a  smile  on  his  pale  lips. 

I  remember  the  moment  clearer 
than  any  in  my  life.    Just  looking  at  him,  I 
knew  he  was  dead.    He  was  utterly  still, 
standing  there  in  the  fluorescent  light. 
His  skin  was  much  paler  than  before.    His 
posture  was  different;  he  seemed  taller. 
A  darkness  swirled  in  his  eyes, 
threatened  to  roar  out  and  engulf  me  and 
sweep  me  away.    He  came  in,  locking  the 
door  behind. 

He  finally  spoke,  in  a  quiet 
unnerving  monotone.    He  explained.    He 
explained  how  he'd  been  made,  his  theft 
of  the  dental  records,  the  death  of  the 
derelict  that  had  resembled  him.    He 
explained  how  the  Elder  fed  him  his  own 
powerful  blood,  taught  him  the  ways  of 
his  kind:  the  Kill,  the  Sleep.    How  he  was 
to  exist,  hunter  and  hunted.    Demon. 
Shadow.    Death.    He  showed  me  his 
fangs. 

It  was  only  then  the  full  horror 
reached  me.    He  saw  it  in  my  eyes, 
answered  the  question  I  couldn't  even 
ask.    No,  he  was  not  here  to  feed. 

A  spark  in  his  eye  snickered,  grew 
to  flame  as  he  told  me  of  his  power.  His 
strength.  The  way  he  could  run,  almost 
fly.  His  stealth.  The  joy  of  the  Kill.  The 
lustful  potency  of  the  blood.  Barring  the 
fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  he  was  immortal. 
Immortal. 

And  he  was  offering  it  to  me. 

I  said  no. 

His  surprise  was  genuine.    He 
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spoke  of  the  rapture  of  feeding,  the  way 
he  could  hear  my  heart  from  down  the 
hall,  how  he  could  crush  my  skull  in  his 
sallow  hand.    How  the  pathetic  politics  of 
the  lives  of  mortal  men  no  longer 
concerned  him.    He  was  free  from  it  all.    I 
tore  my  eyes  from  his. 

He  seethed,  furious,  exasperated. 
He  paced  the  room.    You  blind  mortal 
fool,  he  hissed,  you  understand  nothing. 
He  glared  at  me,  glowered  at  me,  his 
eyes  searing  me  like  a  just-welded  piece 
of  ironwork.    Then,  looking  between  the 
clumsy  blinds  on  my  window,  he 
suddenly  relented.    Dawn  was  hours 
away,  yet  he  stiffened  at  its  approach. 
He  moved  to  the  door,  silent  as  a  cat. 
He  smiled,  smiled  almost  through  me,  and 
was  gone. 

I  slept  no  more  that  night,  that 
week.    Only  in  tortured,  twisted  snatches 
after  that.    But  he  did  not  return. 

I  graduated  a  couple  of  weeks 
later.    It  was  then  I  rationalized  Russell 
had  been  a  dream,  born  of  the  strain  and 
stress  of  senior  finals.    I  landed  a  decent 
job,  met  Marie  on  my  second  day.    We 
were  married  10  months  later. 
Honeymooned  in  New  Orleans.    Bought  a 
house.    Settled  down. 

The  years  passed  so  quickly.    A 
son,  Jason.    A  daughter,  Anne. 
Promotions,  birthdays.  Presidents,  the 
passing  of  my  father,  anniversaries,  all 
came  and  went  before  I  knew  it.    It  all 
came  to  a  screeching,  terrifying  standstill 
the  rainy  night  Marie  lost  control  of  the 
car.    She  and  Jason  died  instantly.    Anne 
bled  to  death  before  they  could  cut  her 
from  the  wreckage. 

It  was  still  raining  the  next  night 
when  Russell  appeared,  dripping  on  the 
carpet  in  my  den.    He  spoke  to  me 
quietly,  just  audible  over  the  rain 
streaking  the  panes  of  the  darkened 
room.    He  knew.    He  knew  everything. 


He  said  I  had  nothing  left.    He  offered  me 
a  new  family,  he  as  my  brother,  many 
others  as  cousins,  grandparents.    And 
children. 

At  that  I  shrieked  at  him.    I  called 
him  obscene  things,  howled,  roared, 
raged  until  there  was  nothing  left,  until  I 
lay  on  the  floor,  completely  spent, 
sobbing. 

I  felt  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  the 
coldness  of  his  skin.    He  just  held  me 
there  for  a  moment.    I  looked  at  his 
smooth  ashen  skin,  his  transparent  nails, 
and  then  into  his  eyes.    Distant  darkness 
swirled  within,  reaching  out  for  me, 
wanting  to  forever  enshroud  me.    His 
face  was  moving  towards  me.    I  closed 
my  eyes. 

His  lips,  cold,  tender,  kissed  mine. 
And  then  -nothing.    I  opened  my  eyes 
alone,  the  rain  and  the  darkness  my  only 
companions. 

I  never  saw  Russell  again. 

The  agony  of  an  empty  house  was 
unbearable  at  first.    It  settled  to  a 
constant  ache,  slowly  faded  over  the 
years.    I  threw  myself  totally  into  my 
work,  pushed  myself  until  my  body 
started  to  fail.    It  was  my  sight  that  went 
first.    By  then  I  was  retiring  anyway.    The 
world  transformed  to  sounds  and  smells. 
I  started  a  garden  in  the  empty  backyard, 
working  whenever  I  had  the  energy,  day 
or  night.    It  was  there,  sitting  on  the 
cool,  freshly-turned  earth  when  I  first  felt 
the  cancer  growing  inside  of  me.    After 
they  diagnosed  it,  the  doctors  said  I 
couldn't  possibly  feel  it,  but  I  felt  it  there, 
coiled,  wet,  squirming.    I  knew  it  was 
terminal  before  they  told  me. 

I  worked  in  my  garden  as  the 
cancer  gnawed  inside  me.    It  invaded 
meat,  organ,  and  bone  until  the  pain  kept 
me  from  walking.    I  checked  into  the 
hospital,  knowing  I'd  never  leave.    But 
somehow  it  was  alright.    The  days  turned 
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to  weeks.    Turned  to  months,  turned  to 
years  as  I  lay,  feeble  and  fading.    They  fed 
me  through  tubes  and  machines  cleaned 
my  blood  as  I  analyzed  and  reviewed  my 
life.    I  thought  of  Marie,  my  parents, 
childhood,  friends  long  since  departed.    I 
remembered  both  things  I  thought  I'd 
forgotten  and  things  I  could  never  forget. 
I  even  thought  of  Russell. 

I  called  out  into  the  darkness  one 
night,  my  voice  pitiful  and  frail.    Fingers 
like  sculptured  marble  closed  over  my 
own.    I  had  felt  him  there. 

He  spoke  in  my  mind.    I  thought  to 
him,  and  he  replied  in  turn.    We  reflected 
on  life  like  the  worn  old  man  I  was,  the 
way  he'd  never  be.    We  both  felt  the  end 
coming.    My  limbs  grew  numb.    And  he 
asked  again,  one  last  time,  as  my  only 
friend.    My  heart  gently,  wearily,  stopped. 
In  my  mind,  darkness  descended. 


Growing  faint,  I  thanked  him,  and  clung 
to  my  last  thought  as  the  darkness 
washed  over  me. 

No. 

The  bastard  did  it  anyway,  of 
course.    How  he  managed  my 
disappearance  from  the  hospital  I  do  not 
know.    I  awoke  hating  him,  cursing  him 
savagely  for  the  first  few  nights.    Then 
my  sight  returned.    My  new  body 
slaughtered  the  cancer  as  I  slept  during 
the  day,  deathlike.    Within  twelve  nights  I 
could  run  like  the  wind  after  not  walking 
unaided  in  a  decade.    Then  he  taught  me, 
just  as  his  maker  had  taught  him.    He  had 
not  lied  about  the  rapture  of  the  Kill,  the 
power  of  the  Blood.    Soon  I  met  others  of 
my  kind,  my  new  forever  family.    They 
taught  me  to  laugh  at  the  immortal  moon 
as  we  mingled,  unknown,  with  the  mortal 
lives  below  before  returning  to  our 
dreamless  sleep.    And  how  to  hunt  the 
dark  alleys. 

With  my  brother. 

Jerry  Poplin 
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Flower 
Sarah  Hershberger 


Stone  Death  Visits  the  Dog  -  Food  Factory 
Allen  Peterson 
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Not  Ready  For  Dark 


It  happened  so  fast  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  being  held  up  or  asked  for 
alms.    Gaining  composure,  I  realized  that 
this  untimely  accosting  had  made  me  lock 
my  keys  and  teller  card  in  the  car.    I 
could  see  them  on  the  front  seat-it 
infuriated  me.    Turning  toward  the  old 
black  man,  I  looked  him  in  his  jaundice- 
yellowed  eyes  and  wrinkled  unshaven 
face,  and  my  anger  turned  to  compassion 
as  I  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  give 
him  any  money.    I  told  him  I  had  locked 
my  keys  in  my  car  and  that  I  would  give 
him  a  few  dollars  when  I  got  them  out. 

So  there  I  was  in  the  rain--no  keys, 
no  money,  no  identification,  no  coat,  no 
umbrella,  and  no  luck.    I  flagged  down  a 
meter  maid  to  see  if  she  could  jar  the 
lock  open  with  that  strip  of  notched 
metal,  but  she  said  the  doors  on  the  truck 
I  drove  couldn't  be  opened  without  a  key. 
She  suggested  calling  someone  to  bring 
another  set. 

Disappointed  that  my  first  plan  had 
failed,  I  soon  found  myself  standing  in 
the  rain,  calling  my  house  collect  frm  the 
nearest  pay  phone.    My  mother  felt 
terribly  sorry  for  me  and  said  she'd  be 
there  to  get  me  right  away.    I  didn't  want 
to  leave  my  truck  there  overnight,  so  I 
told  her  about  ten  different  places  where 
another  set  of  keys  might  be.    She  said 
she'd  try  to  find  them  and  that  she'd  be 
there  to  pick  me  up  in  thirty  minutes  or 
so. 

I  would  still  make  it  in  time  for  my 
date-thinking  of  Sheri's  warm  embrace 
helped  me  withstand  the  cold.    Sitting 
beneath  a  Dexter  avenue  bus  stop  shelter 
near  my  car,  I  began  to  mentally  budget 
my  time.    I  would  have  to  shower  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  shave  in  less  than 
three,  and  dress  inless  than  four.    I  would 


make  it  to  her  house  by  6:45,  and  we 
would  arrive  promptly  by  7:00  at  the 
Civic  Center.    I  was  going  to  make  it. 

Darkness  began  to  fall  on  this 
winter  night  in  Montgomery,  and  I 
decided  to  walk  down  the  street  to  my 
favorite  hotdog  restaurant-Chris's 
Hotdogs.    I  was  feeling  confident 
because  I  had  my  unfortunate  situation 
under  control,  but  I  also  felt  as  destitute 
as  the  drifters  I  passed  on  the  street. 
With  my  matted  hair  and  unshaven  beard, 
I  fit  right  in.    This  bothered  me  at  first 
because  of  my  usual  pride  in  my 
appearance.    But  after  a  few  minutes  of 
passing  shifty  characters,  I  realized  my 
appearance  made  me  less  of  a  target  for 
muggers  and  thieves.    Of  course,  I  had 
nothing  to  be  stolen  in  the  first  place.    As 
I  walked  along  the  cold  dark  street,  I  felt 
untargeted  and  unscathed  until  I  passed 
under  a  canopy  in  front  of  an  abandoned 
building.    My  heart  nearly  stopped.    Ten 
black  men  about  my  age  glared  at  me  as 
they  passed  a  crack  pipe  around. 

"Ya  wanna  buy  some?"  one  of 
them  asked. 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  replied.    Not 
slowing  my  pace,  I  kept  walking-scared 
to  death  and  hoping  none  of  those 
druggies  would  say  anything  else.    Then 
one  of  them  said,  "If  you  rat  on  us,  we're 
gonna  kill  you!"    They  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  that.    You  couldn't  have 
paid  me  to  tell  anyone  about  them.    I  just 
wanted  to  get  home  in  time  for  a  date 
with  Sheri.    I  was  definitely  out  of  place, 
and  I  knew  it. 

As  I  walked  into  the  restaurant,  my 
mouth  began  to  water  so  bad  that  my 
drooling  almost  caught  up  with  the  water 
dripping  down  my  forehead.    Everytime  I 
had  gone  downtown  before,  I  had  had 
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the  money  to  buy  one  of  those  delicious 
hotdogs.    This  time  I  didn't,  and  it 
bothered  me.    I  was  hungry,  cold,  wet, 
and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  but 
wait.    I  did  have  to  use  the  restroom,  so  I 
took  advantage  of  this  luxury  while  I 
could.    I  had  never  thought  of  a  restroom 
as  a  luxury.    Until  that  night,  I  had  also 
never  been  faced  with  hardships  that 
many  poverty-stricken  people  face. 
Stripped  of  the  necessities  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  I  became 
empathetic  to  those  around  me  whose 
similar  conditions  were  not  products  of 
accident  but  of  lifestyle.    I  had  the 
strange  urge  to  talk  to  somebody. 
Sooner  than  I  had  hoped  for,  I  had  this 
chance,  for  I  saw  a  middle-aged  white 
woman  on  the  bus  stop  bench  where  I 
was  supposed  to  meet  my  mother. 

From  the  bench  I  could  see  my 
truck  parked  across  the  street.    I 
frequently  looked  over  there  to  make  sure 
no  one  was  trying  to  break  into  it.    The 
beggar  who  had  caused  me  to  lock  my 
keys  in  my  car  was  standing  nearby- 
waiting  to  receive  the  few  dollars  I  had 
promised  him.    As  I  took  a  seat  on  the 
bus  stop  bench,  there  was  no  one  in 
sight  on  my  side  of  the  street  except  the 
lady  and  me.    She  had  shoulder-length 
tangled  gray  hair  that  hung  over  her  face. 
Her  wool  shawl  and  polyester  suit  gave 
away  her  poverty.    I  did  not  try  to  sit  far 
away  from  her  because  I  was  hoping  we 
might  strike  up  a  conversation.    I  was 
lonely,  and  I  had  to  let  someone  know 
that  I,  too,  was  a  victim  of  misfortune. 
Although  mine  wasn't  homelessness, 
unemployment,  or  drug  addiction,  I 
somehow  felt  that  I  was  a  part  of  the 
same  dismal  world  that  she  lived  in  and 
that  my  company  would  be  appreciated. 

The  woman  smoked  as  she  read  a 
large  book  and  talked  to  herself.    As  I 
watched  her,  what  came  to  mind  were 


the  stereotypes  I  had  so  often  heard 
about  the  after-dark  downtown  people-- 
beggars,  drug  addicts,  prostitutes, 
homosexuals,  and  mentally  imbalanced 
people.    Assuming  that  the  woman  next 
to  me  fell  into  the  last  category,  I  moved 
closer  to  hear  what  she  was  saying.    I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  that  she 
was  reading  a  Bible--upside  down.    I 
laughed  to  myself  because  I  knew  my 
night  couldn't  get  any  stranger.    Before  I 
had  a  chance  to  say  hello,  she  asked, 
"Have  you  been  saved,  son?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.    "I'm  a  Christian." 

"Do  you  read  the  Word  and  do  you 
believe  in  the  Bible?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said,  thinking  the 
whole  time  that  I  read  my  Bible  quite 
differently. 

Pleased  with  my  replies,  she  began 
quoting  all  kinds  of  verses  from  Matthew 
while  pointing  at  the  upside  down  Bible  in 
front  of  her.    Dragging  on  her  cigarette, 
she  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
downtown.    I  told  her  my  keys  were 
locked  in  my  truck  and  I  was  waiting  on 
my  mother  to  bring  another  set.    Nodding 
in  sympathetic  understanding,  she  asked, 
"Will  you  give  me  a  ride  home?" 

"I  would,"  I  said,  "but  my  keys  are 
locked  in  my  car." 

"Please  give  me  a  ride  home,  I 
know  you'll  give  me  a  ride  home,"  she 
persisted. 

I  repeated,  "I  can't  because  I  don't 
have  the  keys  to  my  a  car." 

I  could  easily  have  given  her  a  ride 
home  when  my  mother  arrived  with  the 
car  keys,  but  I  was  willing  to  empathize, 
not  act.    I  was  a  Christian,  but  I  wasn't 
ready  to  be  a  good  Samaritan.    Maybe 
my  reluctance  was  because  she  was  a 
stranger,  or  because  she  was  crazy.    I 
said  I  would  give  her  money  for  a  taxi  or 
a  bus  when  my  mother  got  there. 

She  said,  "Ride  the  bus?    I'm  not 
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that  crazy.    It's  too  bumpy.    Why  don't 
you  give  me  a  ride  home?"    This  time  I 
disgustedly  said  that  I  couldn't  and 
walked  over  to  stand  under  an  overhang 
afew  yards  away.    It  was  still  raining,  and 
my  situation  wasn't  getting  any  better. 

By  this  time,  it  was  6:15,  and  my 
mother  was  supposed  to  have  been  there 
ten  minutes  earlier.    I  knew  I  would  be 
late  for  my  date.    I  had  driven  all  the  way 
from  Birmingham  in  the  middle  of  a 
school  week  to  find  that  my  plans  were 
ruined.    I  was  embittered  by  now,  and 
the  thought  of  talking  to  anymore  of 
these  downtown  losers  only  made  me 
more  angry.    I  began  to  hate  downtown, 
hate  the  weather,  hate  the  people,  hate 
my  truck,  hate  my  clothes,  hate  my 
hunger,  hate  the  night,  and  hate  my  date. 
I  couldn't  laugh  about  anything  anymore 
because  I  had  become  a  downtown  loser 
myself. 

No  sooner  had  the  thought  left  my 
mind  than  a  transvestite  across  the  street 
started  yelling  at  me.    I  questioned,  "Why 
me?"    I  hate  being  confronted  by  gay 
men,  and  it  would  have  to  happen  on  this 
night  of  all  nights.    He  was  a  big 
muscled-up  black  guy  with  tight  blue 
jeans,  painted  nails,  high  heels,  and  a 
purse  hanging  on  his  shoulder.    He  yelled 
from  across  the  street,  "HHHHey!    You 
gotta  thmoke?"    The  exaggerated  lisp 
made  him  hard  to  comprehend.    I  laughed 
a  little  and  replied,  "No.    I  don't." 

The  crazy  Bible  lady  gave  him  one 
of  her  cigarettes  and  they  sat  down 
together  and  chatted  like  old  friends. 
Watching  them,  I  began  to  realize 
something  about  all  the  indigent  people  I 
had  seen  that  night.    They  were  all  in  it 
together  down  there.    Everyone  was 
poor,  everyone  had  problems--big 
problems—and  everyone  still  seemed  to 
get  by  the  best  way  they  knew.    I'm 
ashamed  now  to  even  think  that  locking 


my  keys  in  my  car  and  going  through 
uncomfortable  extremes  to  solve  the 
problem  could  compare  to  the  humbling 
lifestyles  of  the  people  I  saw  that  night. 
Contemplating  this  thought,  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  deliverance-the 
horn  on  my  mother's  station  wagon. 
She  had  found  the  spare  set  of 
keys  after  looking  for  thirty  minutes.    I 
gave  her  a  hug  and  said,  "Mom,  let's  get 
out  of  here."    I  immediately  felt  guilty 
when  I  said  it,  but  I  didn't  tell  her  why.    I 
never  told  anyone  until  now.    I've  told 
this  account  many  times,  but  I  always 
leave  out  the  part  about  how  I  felt  and 
how  emapthy  replaced  my  ignorance  and 
fear.    As  I  was  getting  into  my  car,  I  saw 
my  mother  drive  ahead  of  me  int  the 
distance.    I  knew  she  would  have  a  warm 
meal  for  me  when  I  got  home  and  that 
my  life  would  soon  be  back  to  normal.    It 
was  then  that  the  old  black  man  humbly 
asked  for  the  few  bills  I  had  promised. 
Handing  the  money  over,  I  heard  the 
woman  on  the  bench  say,  "Can  you  give 
me  a  ride  home?"    Acting  like  I  didn't 
hear  her,  I  got  into  my  car,  locked  the 
doors,  and  drove  away. 


Will  Phillips 


Poems  by  Stephen  Hanson 


SHE  STANDS 


She  stands 

in  a  certain  light 

that  hints 

of  a 

white 

lacy 

garment. 

Her  breasts 

softly  rest 

under 

sheer 

cotton. 

Just  once 

I  wish 

my  hands 

were  the  hands 

that  touch  her 

late  on  Friday  nights. 

Just  once 

I  wish 

my  lips 

were  the  lips 

that  explore  her  neck 

and  then  move  down. 

The  mere  thought  buckles  my  lungs. 


BEYOND  YOUR  VISION 


Voyeur 
Julie  Law 


I  want  to  rip 

out  my  heart 

through  my  chest 

leaving 

atom 

gaping 

hole. 

I  want  to  squeeze  it 

in  front  of  your  face, 

fingers  trembling, 

blood  squirting, 

dripping 

into  dirt 

staining 

it  purple. 

I  want  to  show  you 

the  chasm  beyond  the  gore, 

the  grotesqueness. 

I  want  to  show  you 

my  ribs 

extended 

like  welcoming  hands. 
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Poems  by  Jay  Elmore 


SCENES  FROM 
A  KITCHEN  FLOOR 

TO  BRIAN  WILSON 


He  spread  out  the  rolled  up  newspaper 

right  there  on  the  kitchen  floor 

and  made  you  squat  in  degradation, 

beside  the  table, 

as  your  mother  looked  on, 

like  a  dog  -- 

like  a  common 

filthy  dog. 

He  stood  over  you  until  you  finished, 
making  your  mother  watch,  making  you  shit, 
making  you  hate  him  for  being  your  father, 
smiling  in  his  power  as  you  cried  up  to  him. 
But  he  never  said  a  word. 

You  must  have  had  to  grip 

the  kitchen  table 

to  hold  your  balance, 

knowing  that  if  you  let  go, 

you'd  tip  over  in  your  dizzying  shame 

as  your  mother  looked  on. 

Your  father's  silence  persisted 

like  the  depths  of  darkness 

until  you  finished, 

and  then  those  numbing  three  words 

before  he  left  the  room: 

"Clean  it  up." 
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HINDSIGHT 


I  was  six 

and  you  were  irresponsible. 

I  never  understood  your  motherhood, 

but  that's  what  you  expected. 

A  bagful  of  Oreos,  Mr.  Rogers 

and  suddenly  I  would  understand. 

That  man  would  come  over  and  pat  my  hair, 

but  he  never  patted  hard  enough  to  be  my  father. 

And  you  never  seemed  to  notice. 

You'd  smile, 

God,  you'd  smile, 

kiss  him  on  the  cheek 

and  let  him  in  the  door. 

You'd  let  him  in  the  door. 

I  was  sixteen 

and  you  were  six  feet  of  dirt. 
You  put  yourself  there  for  reasons 
I  never  understood. 
At  the  funeral  I  felt  the  hum 
whispered  voices  numbing  my  senses, 
but  I  never  heard  one  word. 
I  scanned  unfamiliar  faces  only  to  find 
that  man  that  used  to  come  over, 
but  this  time  he  didn't  pat  my  hair. 
He  stood  in  the  back  for  a  few 
short  minutes 
and  left. 

I  am  twenty-six 

and  you're  still  six  feet  of  dirt. 

People  pity  me  -- 

sorry  that  you  left  me  alone. 

But  what  they  never  understand 

is  the  only  thing  I  ever  did  — 

between  a  bagful  of  Oreos 

and  Mr.  Rogers, 

you  were  never  there. 


I  SAVED  A  SHIRT 


You  drove  Eric  Clapton 

right  into  the  ditch 

as  you  breathed  fire  and  alcohol. 

Eric  was  at  your  feet 

when  they  pulled  you  out  of  the  ditch 

and  cut  you  out  of  the  truck. 

Countless  other  musicians  were  strewn 

across  the  back-end,  but  I  never  bothered  to  touch  them. 

The  only  thing  I  touched 

was  the  seat  in  which  you  sat  -- 

the  seat  in  which  you  died. 

I  reached  for  it  with  fear  and  excitement, 

like  a  boy  might  touch  a  dead  body  for  the  first  time  -- 

wondering  if  that  touch  will  spark  a  twitch, 

a  single  movement  or  maybe  even  some  life. 

But  it  never  does,  it  never  has. 

I  never  touched  you,  not  after  you  died. 

Not  after  you  died. 

I  saved  a  shirt  for  you. 

Cleaned  and  pressed  and  shined  white  bright 

for  a  soft,  Sunday  morning 

when  I  should  awake  and  dress  my  fancy  best 

for  a  sermon  and  song  and  a  supper  to  follow. 

But  that  sermon  and  supper  never  came 

because  you  and  Eric 

never  sang  again. 


Jay  Elmore 


BLACK  MAN 


you  can  walk  down  that  street 

as  s  I  o  w  I  y  as  you  please 

but 

with  a  quickness  of  rhythm  that  defies  reason 


'cause  if  you  run  like  a  dog 
that's  done  something  wrong... 

don't  you  know  it's  hunting  season? 


Erica  Walker 


BJ's  Deli 
Allen  Peterson 


L  on  Wednesday 
Brandon  Mcintosh 


SHE  WAS  A  MATTRESS  DANCER 
FROM  QUEENS 
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She  was  a  mattress  dancer  fromQueens; 
daddy'd  abandoned  both  wife  and  child 
for  another  life.    Hot  in  her  jeans 
in  constant  motion  in  the  wild 

streets  of  the  southern  metropolis 
she  learned  to  be  frigid  to  guys 
who  pried  too  deep  into  her  bliss- 
less  life.    Give  your  devotion,  she'd  despise 

you,  and  flee,  seeking  solace  from  care. 
She'd  curl  up  with  a  burly  man  and 
Dream  bitter  dreams  of  her  lost  daddy  there. 
Asleep  in  bed  she  restlessly  pined 

for  a  soft  man  that  would  be  her  slave 
and  give  her  love  daddy  never  gave. 

Coke  Morgan 


Old  Jake 


It  was  cold  as  I  climbed  into  the 
old  green  pickup.    I  squinted  through  the 
darkness  at  my  watch  and  noticed  that  it 
had  stopped  sometime  earlier  in  the 
night.    That  was  okay,  though.    He  would 
know  that  I  was  running  late.    Within 
hours,  it  would  all  be  over. 

I  turned  the  key  in  the  ignition  and 
waited  as  the  engine  laboriously  turned 
itself  over.    I  backed  out  of  the  driveway 
and  headed  out  the  west  side  of  town. 
On  the  way,  I  wondered  what  it  would 
feel  like.    I  had  never  been  hunting 
before,  at  least  not  like  this. 

Outside  of  town,  I  turned  onto  the 
dirt  road  that  led  past  the  Chickasaw 
Swamp  and  into  the  bottom  lands.    This 
part  of  the  woods  was  rich  in  game, 
although  not  often  hunted.    It  was  a 
dangerous  area,  with  swampy  sinkholes 
and  dark,  thick,  thirty  mile-wide 
canebrakes  where  a  man  could  wander  in 
circles  for  days  and  nights  until  he 
starved  to  death.    I  had  grown  up  here, 
though.    I  had  explored  and  hunted  this 
land  as  a  boy,  and  I  knew  it  like  I  knew 
the  Lord's  Prayer.    It  was  not  the  land 
that  bothered  me  now.    It  was  my 
conscience. 

About  fifteen  miles  into  the  woods, 
I  pulled  the  truck  off  of  the  dirt  road 
underneath  a  stand  of  tall  pines.    I  knew 
that  this  was  the  right  place,  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  be  here.    I  mashed  the 
parking  brake  in,  looked  up,  and  there  he 
was. 

He  stood  square  between  the 
headlights,  the  ominous  glare  on  his  face 
seeming  to  defiantly  dim  their  beam.    It 
was  still  dark,  and  demon  shadows 
danced  about  his  crooked  nose  and  long 
grey  beard,  following  the  rhythm  of  the 
wind  in  the  treetops  above.    His  average 


build  was  distorted  by  his  slumped 
posture  and  baggy,  ragged  clothing. 
Over  his  shoulder  he  braced  a  battered 
old  musket.    I  switched  off  the  headlights 
and  he  stood  silently  in  the  darkness  as  I 
stepped  down  from  the  cab  of  the  truck. 
He  looked  like  an  evil  troll  from  a  fairy 
tale.    He  lived  in  these  woods.    He  had 
lived  here  for  many  years,  and  I  knew 
him  well. 

His  name  was  Jake,  or  "Old  Jake," 
as  he  was  called  in  the  legends.    He  was 
old  --  at  least  60  --  and  he  had  been  that 
way  forever.    The  children  (and  many  of 
the  adults)  in  the  area  all  thought  that  he 
was  twisted  and  evil;  a  madman.  --  he 
could  have  easily  been  a  messenger  of 
the  devil,  if  not  the  devil  himself.    But 
these  poor  children  and  the  adults  who 
had  been  my  childhood  friends  had  never 
even  actually  seen  Jake.    In  fact,  I  was 
probably  the  only  person  living  in  these 
parts  who  had  seen  Jake,  much  less 
talked  to  him. 

I  knew  Jake  as  a  kind  old  man  who 
befriended  me  as  a  child  one  day  deep  in 
these  woods.    He  taught  me  how  to 
hunt.    He  taught  me  how  to  shoot 
straight,  how  to  track  game,  and  how  to 
outwit  even  the  slyest  animals  like  the 
fox  and  the  resourceful  raccoon.    He 
taught  me  to  navigate  by  instinct  alone; 
to  feel  the  breeze,  to  note  the  sun  or  the 
stars,  to  hear  the  clicks  and  ticks  and 
chirps  of  the  forest,  or  to  smell  the 
drifting  aromas.    Most  of  all,  though,  he 
taught  me  to  appreciate  the  land  and  its 
beauty. 

To  me,  Jake  was  the  father  that  I 
never  had;  or  never  felt  that  I  had.    He 
raised  me  as  a  child  and  turned  me  into  a 
man.    My  mother  worried  because  I  was 
out  in  the  woods  all  the  time.    Little  did 
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she  know  that  I  was  with  my  real  family. 
I  never  told  anybody  about  Jake.    He  said 
that  he  would  disappear  if  I  did.    I  would 
bite  my  upper  lip  to  keep  quiet  when  the 
children  told  horror  stories  at  school 
about  Old  Jake  in  the  deep  dark  woods. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  there  were  things 
about  Jake  that  I  did  not  know.    The  day 
that  I  learned  these  things,  I  was  hurt  and 
confused,  and  I  ran  from  him  and  the 
dark  woods  forever.    Forever,  however, 
only  lasted  until  now. 

I  took  my  rifle  from  its  case,  shut 
the  door  of  the  truck  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  old  man.    It  had  been  twelve 
years,  but  I  knew  that  he  recognized  me. 
"Jake?"  I  whispered  through  the 
darkness.    He  had  been  waiting  for  me. 
He  had  known  that  I  was  coming  this 
morning.    Without  a  word,  he  opened  his 
arms  and  embraced  me.    I  was 
uncomfortable.    As  much  as  I  loved  him,  I 
did  not  like  him  touching  me  again.    It  felt 
strange.    He  backed  up  and  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  forest.    I  followed  him.    We  did  not 
need  words  to  communicate.    The  forest 
was  our  language,  and  the  hunt  was  our 
voice. ..and  so  the  hunt  began. 

In  the  next  two  hours  we  worked 
three  raccoons  and  a  squirrel.    I  had 
come  for  larger  game,  though,  and  I 
intended  to  bag  it.    Dawn  was  cracking 
over  my  left  shoulder  in  the  east.    I 
paused  for  a  moment,  reflecting  on  the 
past  dozen  years.    I  had  really  missed 
Jake.    Suddenly,  there  it  was.    The 
animal  that  I  had  come  to  kill  had  made 
itself  known.    I  felt  it  burning  up  my 
insides  as  I  watched  the  distant  bushes 
rustle  in  the  morning  twilight.    The  time 
had  come.    I  raised  my  rifle  and  took  aim. 
The  beast  turned  and  stared  cold  into  my 
eyes  from  seventy-five  yards.    It  knew.    I 
squeezed  the  trigger.    The  shot  rang  out 


through  the  whispering  pines,  bounced 
off  of  the  ridge  and  echoed  down  into  the 
hollow.    The  hunt  was  over.    I 
approached  my  kill  cautiously.    It  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  the  neck,  but  it 
was  still  alive.    I  quickly  put  another 
bullet  into  its  head,  and  it  was  dead. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
wandering  about  my  old  home.    I  played 
with  the  forest.    I  scouted  deer,  climbed 
trees,  waded  the  swamps,  and  sat  for 
hours  on  the  bald,  looking  down  into  the 
forest  below.    At  sunset,  I  buried  the  old 
man  under  the  beech  saplings  by  the  fork 
in  the  river.    I  knew  that  he  would  like  it 
there.    Old  Jake  was  dead.    Jake, 
however,  was  still  my  father,  my  teacher, 
and  my  friend.    I  knew  that  he  would  live 
forever  in  these  woods. 

Hank  Gravel 
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LITTLE  BUG 


That  little  mosquito 
sucks  my  blood  and 
flies  away  relieved 
but  not  fully  satisfied. 

Driving  down  some  avenue 

toward  southside,  I  swerve  my  little  bug 

to  an  abrupt  halt  to  miss 

this  huge  woman  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

My  window  already  down, 

she  says,  "I  need  a  ride 

to  southside."    "Sure 

get  in."    I  have  to  move  my  books. 

All  three  hundred  of  her 
pounds  and  her  stench  enter 
to  my  right,  "Ma'am,  you  really 
should  be  more  careful  with  cars." 

"Yeah,  I  know  --  look  I  can  pay  you," 

she  says  as  she  slumps 

the  car  tilts  to  the  right  now 

I'll  have  to  get  those  struts  worked  on. 

Silence,  but  for  her  heavy 
breathing.    "No,  keep  goin'  straight," 
"Where  do  you  need  to  go?" 
"Home,  to  southside." 

"I  sure  am  tired.    I'll  get  out  here. 

You  ain't  got  not  change  on  you,  do  you?" 

"No  ma'am,  I  honestly  don't, " 

All  I  have  are  bills. 

My  arm  only  itches 
for  a  few  minutes 
and  in  a  few  days 
the  swelling  will  go  down. 


Darrell  Stovall 
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Levolore  Light  and  Paper  Bag 
Jennifer  Small 
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Verbose 


I  am  sitting  in  my  room  listening  to 
Sting.    He  is  soulful,  you  know.    It's  like 
he  knows  what's  going  on  in  the  world. 
Not  just  petty  romance  and  puppy  love, 
but  real  things.    Like  war,  political 
dissention,  hunger,  homelessness.    I 
guess  we  have  a  lot  in  common  because  I 
am  going  to  change  the  world. 
Someday,  I  want  to  join  the  Peace  Corps 
and  teach  African  natives  fascinating 
things  like  nutrition  and  algebra.    I  am  an 
English  major,  so  I  am  basically  unfit  for 
any  real  job  in  the  real  world.    But  that  is 
cool,  because  after  I  return  from  Zaire  or 
Zimbabwe,  I  will  write  a  best-seller  that 
chronicles  my  pain  and  suffering. 

So  anyway,  I  am  just  sitting  there, 
being  soulful,  too,  I  guess.  Sometimes  I 
sing  along,  but  it's  hard  to  remember  all 
the  words  because  they  aren't  all  the 
same,  so  mostly  I  just  hum  a  little.    I  hear 
this  knocking  at  my  door.    It's  a  really 
weird  hour  for  someone  to  visit,  I  think. 
It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  no 
one  ever  visits  my  roommate  or  me  at 
four  o'clock  on  Thursdays.    For  one 
thing,  no  one  ever  visits  me  at  all.    It's 
not  that  I'm  anti-social.    I  just  like  my 
privacy.    I  don't  like  being  bothered  when 
I'm  doing  soulful  things,  like  listening  to 
Sting.    I  don't  make  a  big  secret  about 
not  liking  visitors.    As  a  consequence,  I 
have  acquired  a  rather  peculiar  reputation 
in  a  school  renowned  for  producing  social 
butterflies. 

Well,  my  roommate  Christine  is 
always  getting  a  visit  from  someone  or 
another.    She  is  the  social  magnet  type. 
You  know  what  I  mean--always  invited  to 
all  the  concerts  and  fraternity  parties. 
She  has  a  lot  of  "guy  friends,"  which  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  a  bad  thing,  since  I  get 
to  meet  most  of  them  when  they  come 


calling.    I  suppose  it  is  the  only  way  I 
ever  meet  any  boys.    Which  brings  us  to 
the  sad  part,  which  is  they  all  have  it  bad 
for  my  roommate,  so  I  never  even  get 
into  the  starting  block,  so  to  speak.    But 
then  if  they  weren't  head  over  heels  for 
Christine,  I  would  never  even  know  their 
names.    It's  a  vicious  circle,  actually--one 
of  those  "Catch-22s"  my  senior  English 
teacher  was  so  crazy  about.    And  even 
though  I  am  a  literary  martyr,  it  still  pains 
me  a  bit  to  be  nothing  more  than  some 
crush's  roommate. 

I  get  up  to  answer  the  door.    I 
have  no  idea  who  it  could  be,  since 
Christine  has  biology  lab  until  4:30,  and 
everyone  knows  Christine  has  biology  lab 
until  4:30.    I  expect  to  find  my  RA,  or 
some  other  equally  unwelcome 
pestilence,  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  stands  this  sensitive  looking  young 
man.    It's  kind  of  romantic,  I  suppose, 
the  way  I  open  the  door  and  Sting  is 
blasting  in  the  background,  "Love  is  the 
Seventh  Wave."    I  never  understood  that. 
If  love  is  the  seventh  wave,  what  are  the 
first  six?    Then  someone  told  me  that  in 
surfer  mythology  and  folklore,  every 
seventh  wave  is  suppose  to  be  bigger 
and  better  than  the  other  six  before  it. 
Pretty  cool,  huh? 

You  know,  with  some  guys  you 
can  just  pin  them  from  the  beginning. 
Stereotypes  are  the  work  of  the  devil,  I 
know,  but  some  guys  just  wear  their 
personalities  on  their  sleeves,  so  to 
speak.    Well,  I  could  tell  from  just  one 
look  that  this  guy  was  the  starving  artist 
type.    Soulful,  too.    He  had  floppy  hair, 
which  is  the  dead  give  away  for  this  type 
of  guy.    His  kind  comes  in  only  two 
varieties— floppy  hair  (for  which  I  have 
always  held  a  strange  affinity)  and  long 
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hair  (which  is  often  confused  with  heavy 
metal  type).    He  is  the  sort  of  guy  I 
would  imagine  likes  to  write  poetry.    It 
takes  a  special  kind  of  man  to  write 
poetry,  which  is  deeply  soulful 
occupation.    But  this  is  the  type  of  guy 
who  could  do  it,  and  probably  do  it  well. 

I  am  standing  in  the  open  door 
way,  wondering  if  he  likes  English 
literature  or  has  ever  considered  joining 
the  Peace  Corps.    I  want  to  know  if  he  is 
a  Democrat  or  a  member  of  Greenpeace. 
I  can't  help  asking  if  he  eats  only  dolphin- 
safe  tuna,  or  if  he  cringes  at  the  sight  of 
fur  coats.    Does  he  like  the  color  green? 
And  what  are  his  feelings  on  the  school 
choice  issue?    Who  is  this  man  standing 
in  front  of  me?    More  importantly,  why  is 
this  man  standing  in  front  of  me? 

He  opens  his  mouth,  I  can  only 
assume  to  answer  my  plethora  of 
questions.    He  looks  a  little  lost.    I  am 
thinking  that  maybe  he  feels  a  bit 
overwhelmed  at  having  met  a  girl  who 
listens  to  Sting  and  is  obviously  a  soul 
mate.    After  all,  one  does  not  run  into 
kindred  spirits  everyday. 

I  imagine  he  has  been  lured  by  my 
quirky  charm  to  beg  my  name,  and 
perhaps  be  daring  enough  to  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  me  to  his  room  for  tea. 
He  could  show  me  his  vast  array  of 
poetry  and  artwork. 

He  is  preparing  to  speak,  I  can  tell. 
Words  are  forming  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  hanging,  ready  to  fall.    I  already 
know  that  I  will  grant  his  pitiful  wishes 
and  allow  him  a  date.  .  . 

"Is  this  Room  345?    I  thought  Beth 
Grant  lived  here,"  he  says,  eyeing  the 
245  above  my  door. 

"I  am  so  sorry.    I  must  have  gotten 
off  at  the  wrong  floor.    Sorry,"    he  turns 
around  and  walks  away. 

I  am  watching  him  as  he  floats 
down  the  hallway  like  some  dreamy 


vision.    Beth  Grant?    She  is  not  soulful. 
She  is.  .  .an  airhead.    And  that's  being 
polite  about  the  whole  thing.    She  is  in 
my  English  class,  and  she  rambles  on  and 
on  for  hours  about  nothing.    Why  just  the 
other  day,  we  were  discussing  symbolism 
in  "The  Metamorphosis"  and  she  starts  in 
on  some  whimsical  story  about  pest 
control  in  the  twentieth  century.    What 
could  he  possibly  see  in  her? 

I  close  the  door,  chalking  another 
one  up  to  cruel  fate.    Sting  feels  my  pain, 
as  he  wails  out  some  melancholy  little 
number.    Sting.    Now  there's  someone 
who  is  really  soulful.    He  understands 
life.    He's  seen  things,  you  know.    He 
knows  what's  going  on  in  the  world-it's 
kind  of  like  we're  kindred  spirits. 

Robin  Braudwell 


LATER 


Somewhere  in  an  antiseptic  room  with  blue  tile  walls 

I'm  huddled 

in  one  of  the  round  corners 

cradling  my  feverish  head  in  my  hands 

trying  to  remember  the  last  we  spoke. 

Did  you  call  out  to  me  first, 

or  I  to  you? 

Weren't  you  wearing  your  favorite  shirt, 

the  one  with  the  folded  hands  on  it 

and  I  asked  if  they  were  in  prayer 

or  maybe  that  last  year. 

You  said  --  definitely  not!  -- 

My  mother  says  I  should 

forget  about  the  whole  thing 

and  concentrate  on  my  studies 

(Dean's  list  this  semester) 

But  all  I  can  think  of  is 

the  hole  in  the  knee  of  my  jeans 

and  that  empty  space... 

frightening  empty  space 
and  the  last  time  I  say  your  wild  brown  eyes. 

Lisa  Green 


Pit  #3 
Allen  Peterson 
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